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AUTUMNAL HINT 
TO HOUSEHOLDERS 


How the dangers of fire may be minimized 


The season is fast approach. 
ing when cool evenings will de- 
mand the starting of fires in 
our homes, September + nd 
October have become known to 
months when 


the 


firemen as the 


chimneys and flues cise 
most trouble, 
The following suggestions of 


a practical nature, if faithfully 


followed, will do miuch to pre-| 


vent damage to property and! 


loss of life. 
STOVES. 


stove-bourd on the 


Place oa metal 


weod floor 


under the stove with a metal 
shield, leaving an air space be- 
wall. 


tween the shield and. the 


Leave no kindling or other 
wood in the oven over vight. 
Do not hang clothes too near 
the stove or stovepipes. 
PIPES.—See that the lengths 
ot stovepipe are well fitted to- 
gether, free from rust holes 
and parted seams, wired firmly 
and fitted the 


chimney. Stovepipes passing 


perfectly into 
through partitions, walls, floors, 
attics and roofs are dangerous 
Where these 


at best. must 


pass through partitions, walls 


or floors, always use a large, | 


ventilated double thimble. You 
should examine the stovepipes 
in the attic. They may come 
apart or rust. Floaff and spider 
webs are likely to gather on 
and around them, to be set on 
fire when you least expect it. 


CHIMNEYS. — 


Chimneys 


. . } 
should be built from the ground 


up, and never rest on wood sup- 
The 


woodwork will cnuse cracks in 


ports. settling of 
the chimney. Nor should the 
chimney walls be used to sup- 
port joists or other woodwork. 
Soft brick and poor mortar are 
often responsible for defects in 
the 


chimney. Use a4 


good 
quality of brick and cement 
mortar, Chimney walls should 
be at least eight inches thick, 
the flue of ample size and lined 
with fire clay or 
Never stuff up the flue holes 
with rags or paper, nor cover 
with 
metal stock, 
be cleaned frequently, 
FURNACES.—Protect all 


them auything but a 


Chimneys should 


woodwork above and around 
. rv aT: . 

boilers, if within three feet, 

with a metal shield, also all 


woodwork near furnace pipes. 
It is best to rivet the lengths of 
pipe together to prevent dis- 
joining. The pipe should fit 
the 


Examine the pipe. frequently 


perfectly into chimney, 


for rust holes ov other defects. 
Keep theni free from dust, fluff 
and spider webs, which are 
easily ignited. 

» DEFECTS,—Defected stoves, 
boilers, furnaces, pipes and 
chimneys should be promptly 
repaired or replaced, 


OVERHEATING. 


of overheating stoves, boilers, 


Beware 


furnaces and pipes. 
ASHES —These should never 


the} 


terrr cotta, | 


, be placed in wooden receptacles 
or bins, on wood 


against wood partitions, walls, 


fences, buildings or any 6ther 


woodwork, Use metal recept- 


acles only, and ashes 


dump 
away from all buildings. 


; CAKE 


These matters are 
technical, but very simple and 
jinevely call for ordinary care, 
| You cannot afford to 


the 


be care- 
less, when 
loved ones, and the property of 
3 e prot y 
yourself and neighbors, are at 
| 
stake, 


| : 
be the watchword and in 


Let “Care and Caution” 
this 
Way assist in reducing Canada’s 
enormous fire loss. 


Fatal Accident on 


A fatal accident took place 


near Ponoka last 
forenoon when James Aylwin, 
a farmer received — injuries 
through being ran over by his 
binder. It appears thnt he had 


stopped in order to clean the 


the team started up, the big 
Wheel passing over his back. 
| The lived 


about two hours, 


unfortunate man 

Mr. Aylwin was a highly e- 
teemed citizen, about 70 years 
of age, and 


Was one 


jearliest citizens in central Al- 


|berta, having lived in the Pon- 


oka district over 30 years, 


family to mourn his loss. 


“On The Field 


| Of Honor” 


The publishers of The Family! 
| Herald aud Weekly Star, Mon-) 


ltreal, are making a strong bid 
for that beautiful pietare, full 
“On the 


It is assumed 


entitled 
| Field of Honor.” 


jor pathos, 


the publishers of the Family 


ja presentation plate, If that is 
|for readers of The Family Her- 
ald and Weekly Star this au- 
tumn. In past years The Fam- 
lily Herald of Montreal 
been noted not only for the 
wonderful excellence 
journal but for many beautiful 
pictures it has presented to its 
readers, 
has a name for succeeding in 
anything it undertakes, and 
we feel sure if it is humanly 
“On the 


Field of Honor” that the pub- 


possible. to secure 


it. “On the Field of Honor” is 


attracting 


widespread atten- 
tion in Europe. 


When you see a banana peel 


resting on the sidewalk and a 


an early fall, 


floors or) 


lives of your! 


Farm Near Ponoka’ 


Saturday | 


, . ; | 
sickle, and while on his knees 


of the) 


He} 


jleaves a wife and grown up| 


| Herald have in mind using it as! 


j50 there is a great treatin store! 


has | 


of that. 


The Family Herald} 


lishers will succeed in getting} 


fat mien unconseciusly approach. | 


ing it, the indications point to! 


LOCAL NEWS 


Frank Morrison left on Tues- 
day for Biggar, Sask. 


Harold Stevenson is enjoying 
a visit father and 


sister from Claremont, Ontario. 


from his 


Mrs. Mat Hutchinson left on 
[Tardy for Olds, Alta, where 


she will visit with relatives. 


Mrs. Frank Tulloch returned 
home from Edmonton on Sat- 
urday 


| 
) 


after under going an 
/operation for appendicitis. 


Rev. Barnes left: on Monday 
‘to visit his brother at Cooking 
Lake, where he will enjoy a 
}duck hunt while there. 


M. Mecklenburg, of Edimon- 
| ton, sight specialist, will be at 
the following towns on the 
following dates : 

Mirror, September 27th 

Alix, Sept. 28th 

Bashaw, Sept. 29th. 


A. Walton left on Monday 


Mr. Walton 
has been the local freight 


for Winnipeg. 


jagent in Mirror for the past 
| 
two years, 

The prairie chicken season 


opens on Friday, Ovt. Ist, 1918, 
|The limit is 10 birds a day ; 
100 per season. Sale prohibit- 
ed. Season closed Novembe1 


30th. 


We are pleased to be able ti 
report that A. J. Ray is able ti 
be around again after bein; 
confined to the house for sev- 


eral weeks through sickness. 


E. Erwin left on Saturday 
Sask., 


has accepted a regular run on 
jthe G. T. P. 


for Biggar, where he 


Russell Ross taken te 


Edmonton on Saturday to un- 


was 


der go an operation for appen- 
The latest 


that the operation was suceess- 


dicitis. report is 


jfuland he is doing as well as 


can be expected. 


St. Monica’s Church, Mirros. 
Will hold their Harvese Thanks 
giving on Sunday, Oct. 24th 
at 3.30 p.m, 
dially invited. 


Everybody cor- 


Mrs. W. J. Kadlec 


home from Edmonton on Tues- 


returned 


day after visiting with relatives 
in that cily. 


The many friends of W. D, 
Cook will regrett to learn that 
he is laid up with an attack of 


Pneumonia at 


this writing, 


We wish him a speedy recovery. 


BIRTH 
BENNET?.—Born on Saturday, 
September 18th, 1915, to Mr. 
and Mrs, R. Bennett, a son. 


Printer’s Ink 


After praying for forty years 
fora baby, an Illinois couple 
placed a want ad. in a 


news 
/paper, and that night a boune- 
ing baby boy was left on their 
doorstep. Praying is all right, 
if you aren't in a hurry, but for 
quick results use printer's ink. 


. , 
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IN MIXED FARMING 


Statistics Show Huge Increase in 
“Live Stock—Good Effect on 
Business 
The Winnipeg “Free Press” a few 
weeks ago presented the following 
figures showing the rapid increase of 

hogs in the Western province, 

“The very best evidence of the 
growth of livestock production in the 
Canadian West are the shipments of 
hogs. Returns are complete for the 
months of January, February, March 
and April, and these returns show 
that during the month of January— 


Manitoba shipped........ 15,700 
Saskatchewan shipped.... 15,258 
Alberta shipped........ +. 60,278 
MOURL GF esdsedas sae aHercee 91,236 
In February— 
Manitoba shipped........ 10,067 
Saskatchewan shipped.... 16910 
Alberta shipped.......... 60,160 
OU E sc 6 vie 404 ceereeece, 82,187 
In March— 
Manitoba shipped........ 9,634 
Saskatchewan shipped.... 18,237 
Alberta shipped.......... 45,214 
WC sh sive shad eeesy sc). Capea 
In April— 
Manitoba shipped........ 7,422 
Saskatchewan shipped.... 15,167 
Alberta shipped.......... 659,806 
p,. ' CePe eee ey eee a Pest 82,395 


Making a grand total for 
the four months of.... 333,953 

Although the exact returns are not 
yet available for May and June, the 
evidence of weekly shipments is such 
as to indicate that the total shipments 
for the first six months of 1914 will 
be at least 500,000, or only 46,000 less 
than the total shipments for the 
twelve months of 1913.” 

A very conservative estimate of the 
value of these hogs to the farmer is 
$12.00 per head, or $6,000,000 for the 
six months, or $1,000,000 a month 
for hog products alone. The very 
great bulk of these hogs were mar- 
keted when they were from seven to 
eight months old. 


Effect on Busines> 

With this enormous amount of 
money coming in, it is not surprising 
that the wholesale trade reports that 
collections, particularly during April, 
May and June were etter than an. 
ticipated, More than one manager of 
a wholesale house stated that for. 
merly when accounts were not paid 


before May, they had small hope of | 


their being paid before the next crop 
moved, but this year there has been 


a steady reduction of accounts every | 


month, and they attributed it to the 
increased amount of cash in circula- 
tion from the sales of hogs and other 
live stock. It must be borne in mind 
that not only has there been an un- 
usual movement of hogs, but the 
amount of cattle offered for sale has 


been larger than anticipated, and the | 


increase was not from the ranches, 
but from the smaller stock farms. 

Those who commenced advocating 
mixed farming for’ the West a few 
years ago, when every one was grain 
crazy, May well point with 
this wonderful record in hog produc- 
tion. They may also take credit to 
themselves for the increase in cattle, 
sheep, poultry, etc., which is also very 
great, although not perhaps so spec 
tacular as what has been done in 
hogs. The influence of this enormous 
live stock development is alrea/ly 
apparent in sounder business con: 
ditions in districts in which live stock 
production céntres. 

That the movement may long coy 
tinue is the wish of every one who 
has the true interests of the West at 
heart. Mixed farming and mixed 
manufacturing is a sounder policy 
today than ever before, 


Didn't Sound Right. 

“Ma, what does dd stand for?” 

“Doetor of divinity, my dear Don't 
they teach you the common abbrevia 
tions in sehool?” 

“Oh, yes, but that doesn’t seem to 
sound right bere.” 

“Read it out loud, my dear” 

My Dear (reading) — “Witness — 1 
heard the defendant say, ‘lll make you 
suffer for this; I'M be doctor of divinity 
if | don't!’ "~Milwaukee Sentinel, 

His Kind Heart. 

Squire Horubottie-Kor a married 
min you seem to have a lot of time to 
jouf around the depot and stores, 
Newt Neversweat— You see, squire, I'm 
80 soft bearted it breaks me all up to 
sit around the house and watch my 
wife work so hard. - Washington ‘Limes. 


pride to} 


Estimates The West's 
Crop At 600,060,000 
Bushels 


600,000,000 


present The grain crop of the 


bushels will re- 
western provinces this year, 
Winni- 
pes, president of the MacDon- 


ald Cooper Coz, whol-sale gro - 


says a. MacDonald, of 


ers, of Ndionton. 
timate on the fact that 
year there was a yield of 340, 
W00,000 bushels. This 


lust 


was but 


three-quarters of a crop. Add 
to this awnother quarter, to 
sether with the additional 


j Herenge seeded, and with a good | 


topin the southern part of, 
the province and a good eLop 
mooparts of | Saskatchewan, 
the govern-| 


ment were compelled to help! 


Where last 


year 
mit the settlers, and he consid- 
‘rs 600,000,000) bushels a 


servative estimate, 


con- 


Speaking of conditions gen- 
the 
Mi. MacDonald says there is a 


erally throughout west, 


feeling of disappointment 


Mr. MacDonald bases his es-| 
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THANKS FOR A FAVOR, 
aligeiitahacitinn 
The Lady and the Baker and a Little 
Bit of a Surprise. 

Tt was after dark, and the French 
baker was about to close his shop 
when the telephone bell rang. 

“Mr, Ovens?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“This is Mrs, Jimley of Hickorynut 
street.” 
| “Yes, Mrs. Jimley.” 

“I am giving a supper tonight, and 
1 discover that 1 need half a dozen 
more rolls. Could I trouble you to 
send them over?” 

“’'m sorry, ma'am, but I haven't a 
roll left in the store nor even a loaf of 
bread. We are sold clear ont tonight.” 
“This is very provoking,” said Mrs. 
Jimley. “Are you sure you haven't 
anything that would do?" 
| “There isn't a thing in the place that 
I would care to sell you, ma'am. Hola 
on, though. There's a half dozen fresh 
rolls on my own supper table right 
now. I could let you have those if yon 
think they would do. My kids can eat 
crackers instead. They'd ratber, any- 
Way.” 

“Those will do very nicely, Mr. 
Ovens. Will you send them over souon, 5 
please?" 

“Right away, ma'am. The boy has 
gone for the night, but I'll take them 
to you myself.” 

In a minute or two be stood on ber 
front steps ringing the bell and feeling 
well pleased with himself that be could 
do some one a kindness. 

Mrs. Jimley opened the door and 
took the packages from his bands. 


| Then she said in icy tones: 


“The next time you bring any goods 
here, Mr. Ovens, | wish you would re- 
member to ring the basement bell. [ 
can't have tradesmen coming to the 
front door.”"—Newark News, 


He Knew. 


tmong the farmers as to prices, 
as they expected to get at least 


double the price that is now 


being offered for wheat. They 
were looking forward to $1.50 


wheat. On the other hand 


they are well satisfied with the 


years work, and the bumper 
crop will yo a long way 
wards lifting the burden off 


many of the farmers. 
Mr. MacDonald 


hat it costs approximately $15 


estimates | 


in acre for the farmer to grow 
| 


uis wheat, that would require 


t price of at least 65e a bushel 


vefore he would be able to| 
| 


inake a profit. In this opti) 
| 


jate he is allowing for wages tor 


the farmer, but is not taking 


into cousideration the hog, cat- 


jtle and poultry which may be 


jvaised on the farm, and of 


which the farmer takes no; 


recount, 


If you have not a face that goes 

With opera hat and evening clothes 
Affect a blank and vacant stare. 
‘Twill get you almost. anywhere 

‘ —Harper’s Weekly, 

“What Is the evil of divorce and re 
| inarriage’?” 

“The trouble of breaking in a pew 
motber-ib-law."’—Judge 


Billy, the tight rope walker, 
He had a fall last night, 
Caused by the rope a-being !oose 
And Billy being tight 
~New York Mail 


“Mollie was trying tu keep ber pre- 
serving efforts a secret?” 

“Yes, | noticed they were siruptitious 
attempts.’—Baltinore American. 


The bachelor’s a foolish mutt. 
Alone he spends his days; 

He tries to mend his garments, but 
He will not mend his ways 
~Cineinnati inquirer, 
“But I've heard that you proposed 

to three other girts this wouth.” 
“l—er—er—Wus merely rebearsing 

for my proposal to you.”’—I'hiladelphia 

Ledger, 


= 


He vows he'll lead a drinkless life. 
He got his final scare 
When he went home and saw his wife 
With vivid purple hair 
~ Washington Star. 
Rob-— And is be a rival fur your girl's 
band? 
Tom—l'm afraid be's a rival for ber 
fugher’s fuot.—Youkers Statesman, 


“Mother, may 1 ge out to play?" 
“Yes, till dinner calling? 
But mind you, dou't get in the way 
Of aviators falling.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
“Do you believe in longer engage- 
meuts?” asked the old fogy. 
“Naw,” replied the grouch, “Il be 
eve in longer marringes,”—Cinciunath 
| Enquirer, 


“Tf I were you,” bis wife said, “I'd 
go to that man and tell him exactly 
what I thought of him. He lied to you, 
and you ought to tell him that you 
know it. If 1 were you I'd let him 
know just how | despised him, I'd 
have the satisfaction of making bin 
feel ashamed of bimself.” 
| “No, my dear,” he replied, “you 
wouldn't do anything of the kind. If 
| You were me you'd do just as I'm do- 
ing. This fellow weighs fifty pounds 
more than I do, and they tell me he’s 
one of the best boxers in this town.”— 


to-| Chicago Record-Herald. 


Her Library. 

It is clear that the young women 
who figure in this little conversation 
from the New York Telegraph were 
no blue stockings: 

Amy~—! don't know what to give 
Gladys fora birthday. She bas a gold 
mesh bag, she bas a wrist watch, she 
has a silver toilet set—oh, she has ev- 
erything! 

Pearl— Well, give her a book. 

Amy—No; she has a book tuo. 

Her Father's Car. 

“Where were you last night?” asked 
one girl of another. 

“I was out riding with father in bis 
car.” 

“But | did not know your father bas 
an automobile.” 

“He basn’t; he is a motorman.”’—In- 
dianapolis News. 


There Are Others. 
Maund—You used to think that Jack 
was one in a thousand Ethel (who 
broke engagement)—I do still, but I've 
discovered he isn’t the only one in a 
thousand, ~Boston Transcript. 


Making It Worse. 
Dubbleigh— Miss Sharp called me a 
fool. Do 1 look like a fool?) Dawson 
No, you do not. She couldn't bare 
judged you by your lovoks.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The avarice of the miser may be 
termed the grand sepulcher of all bis 
other passions. . 


Stellar Elements. 
The spectroscope shows the lines so 
far in stellar research of forty-five ele- 
ments well known here ip the earth. 


|! Hydrogen exists in all stars in epor- 


mous quantities. tron and a oumber 
of other metals likewise are tncandes- 
cent ip the sun, and ip all other suns 
bright enough to send rays tnto the 
grating for analysis, 

An element named coroninm ts now 
seen glowing in the envelopes of the 
sun, but it bus not been discovered 
here on earth yet. Helium was seen 
in the sun for a number of sears be 
fore it was finally discovered in the 
earth, Stars vary in the character of 
the rays emitted; therefore all suns 
are not alike And the differences in- 
dicate differences in their ages,—New 
York American, 


Wanted Information. 

At Bellevue hospital many of the or- 
derlies are barmwless and willing men 
known as “self committers.” That is, 
they have bad themselves committed to 
the public institutions while out of em- 
ployment. 

One of these was put in charge of a 
contagious case for the first time. 

“Remember, Clancy,” said the doc 
tor, “this case must be isolated.” 
| “All right, sorr,” was the reply, 
| “Where will | get the ive?”—New York 


| World, —< 


— 
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How the Germans Destroy Their Own 
Wounded Soldiers 


A grim story of German barbarity 
to their own wounded is related by 
Mr. Victor B. Marsden, of the Morning 
Post, in an article on the work of Mr. 
Alexander Guchkov, formerly presi- 
dent of the Russian Duma, and now 
at the head of the Red Cross organi- 
gation on the German front. M. Guch- 
kov, Who has seen war in many lands, 
has brought back a little piece of 
mechanism provided by the German 
military hospital officials and used 
by them on the field, which proves 
what the German is—a complete sav- 
age. This little relic is proof posi- 
tive of German barbarity beyond all 
the sworn statements of thousands 
of mutilated victims and outraged sur- 
vivors of Germanic warfare, essential 
ly the warfare of trained bullies. 

It is, nominally, a special form of 
whistle with which the hospital order- 
lies who inspect the fields of battle 
are supposed to summon extra aid 
when needed, It hangs by a few links 
of chain from a button of the tunic. 
About five inches long, it looks like a 
rounded bit of wood shaped to fit the 
grasp. 

From one end protrudes the whistle 
which really whistles when blown, but 


is a strong steel tube looking more 
like a small bore revolver muzzle 
when viewed end on. At the other 
end of the wooden grip is a small 


cross-piece, round which a couple of 
fingers can conveniently hook. A very 
curious whistle, and of no particular 


Barbarous Huns — 


Should Learn to Shoot 


Ladies Should Go in For Both Trap 
and Field Shooting 


There are many reasons why ladies 
should go in tor both trap and tield 
shooting, After thirty-one years of 
neariy continuous shooting, I can 
truthtully say | Know of no other re- 
creation that will do so much towards 
keepitg a woman in good health and 
periect figure than a tew hours spent 
occasionally at trap shooting, and as 
[am learn.ng new stunts nearly every 
week, | am quite sure that, providing 
a woman has fairly good health and 
eyesight, she is never too old to 
learn. 

iicher shooting clay targets or 
gale in the teld, there is just enough 
exercise to do good, not to say any- 
toing about the tresh air you breathe. 

Many ladies are afraid to start 
shooting on account of the gun kick- 
ing, If the gun is heavy eaough, not 
| overloaded and fits you properly, you 
will find little if any recoil. I would, 
; however, suggest using a rubber re- 
coil pad, fittea to the end of the stock. 
|l heard a gentleman gay a short time 
since that he was going to buy his 
wife a twenty bore and start her at 
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4 GOOD CHEW IN A CLEAN WRAPPER. 
Taking Heavy Toll 


War 


wants cannot be seriously curtailed 
without a sensible weakening of the 
aso of we -— " roa! 
m all of this the conclusion 
is Exhausting Germany's Re-| would seem to be irresistibly that 
sources in Fighting Men Germany is facing the most critical 
Side by side with the enormous and | phase of the struggle of the war, and 
unexampied destruction of wealth by | that even should there be no exhaus- 
war, there is going on an equally un-| tion on the financial side, there are 
heard of waste ot human life. If the| other forms of destitution with which 
exhaustion on the financial side may |even her marvelous energy may not 
tend to bring the conflict to a close,| be able to cope. It is hardly necessary 
the drain on the available supply of | to add that what is true of Germany 
men must with at least equal certain-| in this connection is more emphatical- 
ty make its long continuance impos-|ly true in regard to the Austrian re- 
sible. Hence the interest attaching | sources in men and economic capac- 
to such a computation asp that made/| ity. The Russian reverses in Galicia 
by Hilaire Belioc of the German and| May delay, but they can hardly pre- 
Austrian losses up to date. These he| vent the breakdown of all the forces 
calculates to have reached a grand|of the dual empire, and the conse- 
total of 3,750,000—that is of men per-| quent narrowing of the contest to that 
manently removed from the field by|0f a life and death struggle for Ger- 
death, capture or disablement, nee |Mmany.—New York Journal of Com- 
the conclusion that the potential man-| Merce. 
hood for actual fighting of the Teu- 


World Peace 
Or Barbarism 


World Does Not Yet Realize 
What This War Means 


Unless this war does help to bring 
about a lasting peace in the woria, 
it ig idle to pretend that it will have 
been anything eise but a monstrous 
experience of evil. If at the end of it 
we cannot bring about some worid- 
wide political synthesis, unanimous 
enough and powerful enough to pro- 
hibit further wars by a stupendous 
array of moral and material force, 
then all this terrible year of stress 
and suffering has been no more than 
a waste of life, and our sons and 
brothers and friends and allies have 
died in vain. If we cannot summon 
enough goodwill and wisdom in the 


The 


tonic allies has, within the first year, 
probably been diminished from all 
causes by nearly one-half, 

This is a highly significant state- 
ment, if true, and there happens to be 
some available statistics by which 


British Tars 


Shoot Straight 


at least its probability may be tested.| Uniformly Accurate Fire in All En- 


Leaving out of sight the Austrian 


gagements With the Enemy 


world to establish a world alliance 
and a world congress to contro] the 
clash of “legitimate national aspira- 
tions” and “conflicting interests,” and 
to abolish al] the forensic trickeries 
of diplomacy, then this will be neither 
the last war nor will it be the worst, 
and men must prepare themselves to 


_——— 
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Increase Efficiency 
Ut the Aeropiane 


British Committee Which is Testing 
New Appliances For Aircraft 
Issues Annual Report 


The report if the advisory commit. 
tee tor aeronautics lor the year 1914. 
1916 has been issued. The report, 
which 18 adaressed to the prime min. 
ister and signed on behalf of the com. 
mittee by Lord Rayleigh says that 
conunued piogress has been made in 
the consideration of the conditions af- 
fecting the stability of the aeropiane. 

‘The report mentions, among other 
matters which have been under con- 
sideration by the committee, the ques- 
tion of sigoting appliances for use on 
aeroplanes and accuracy in bomb 
dropping. A number of special inves. 
tigations have been undertaken for 
the admiralty and the war office, in- 
ciuding the analysis and examination 
of deposits on airship envelopes and 
tests of magnetos forming part of 
wireless installations to determine 
their liability to ignite explosive mix- 
tures of gases, 


value as such. But catch a couple of|the traps. He wou.cn't think of using 
fingers in the cross-piece and pull} such a light gun himself and he could 
apart, and you find something working | not have given her a worse handicap 
like a squirt. | to begin with, for while a twenty bore 

But it is not a squirt, not even for|is a pleasure to use on game in the 


hot vitrol, the latest Germanic war'| field, a twelve gauge, full choke (not 
weapon: hat peculiar invention of/less than 74) is what is needed for 
the fiend is worked by compressed | trap shooting. 

air. Thig “whistle’ for hospital order- At first you should have some of 


contribution to the supply of ‘‘cannon “Bngineering,’ an Knglish publica- 
fodder,” we are on solid ground in| tion, aiscussing in a recent issue the 
quoting from the census of the Ger-j Official return just pubiisned giving 
man empire of Dec. 1, 1910. That} the results of tests ot gun practise in 
showed a male population of 32,040,-| the fleet during the past year, de- 
000 out of a total of 64,926,000. But! clares that the return is deprived of 


danger. 


The reports received from the Brit. 
ish expeditionary torce in France 
have clearly indicated the advantage 
of attention to strength and good con- 
struction in ali detaiis of tne aero- 
piane, and the superiority in durapbil- 


harden their spirits against continu- 
ing and increasing adversity, and to 
stee] their children to cruelty and 
Revenge will become the 
burthen of history. That is the price 
men will pay for clinging to their lit- 


to ascertain the number of males of|™much of its interest because, since| tle separate cults and monarchies iy ts Soli thee the reoeln 40 askiee. 
military age—that is, between 18 and|this peace practice was completed,| and complete independencies now. d fully justit Sane * which lev- 
45, available for service four yeargs|™Many of his majesty’s slips have had | The traffic and wealth of our great | © y y the care which has 


later on Dee, 1, 1914—it is obviously | the opportuaity of dispiaying their et- 
necessary to start with those between | ficiency under war conditions. 

the ages of 14 and 40 at the time the} Unilormly accurate fire in all en- 
census Was taken. These are found] ga8ements with the ships of the ene- 


and liberal age will diminish, the arts 


science will cease to advance, and the 


been devoted to these matters and tho 
special precautions taken. 

In all machines now designed the 
recommen ‘ation; made by the com- 


will dwindle and learning fade, 


rude and hard will inherit the earth, 


lies is a miniature single-shot pistol. | your gentlemen friends who know 
The whistle part runs solid through | how it should be done, give you some 
the handle and beyond; when the/instructions. If you do not care to go 
cross-piece is pulled out like a piston|to some gun club, have him buy a 
it reveals a slot, into which a ball| hand trap and throw the targets easy 
cartridge is slipped until you learn to break some and 

There is a strong spiral spring in| gain confidence. As to dress, some-' 


the upper part, against which you pull 
to expose the loading shot. This 
spring also serves the firing pin. An 
innocent weapon, cnly a whistle, 
which whistles less effectively than 
scores of more familiar patterns, but 
a part of the working machinery of 
the vaunted warlords of the world. 
Put in a glass case in a museum with 
label of origin, this little weapon 
would suffice to damn the German 
without further evidence, 

The hospital men of the German 
army, having satisfied themselves that 
a given German soldier lying helpless 
on the field of battle is of no further 
use to the state as a part of the fight- 
ing machine, applies the innocent- 
looking “whistle” to temple or heart 
or other vital spots. 

There is practically no noise, and 
the work is always done at night. The 
German soldier is not a man, only a 
part of the war-machine, and his value 


when “outed” is that of the useless 
horse, namely, the skin he wears. 
Whether the wretch might recover 


,and live out an average lifetime 
minus a limb or two 1s of no import- 
ance. The German soldier's value is 
not the life that is still in him, but the 
uniform he wears, which may serve} 
for another bit of newly-impressed 
mechanism. It is quite a small thing, 
this hospital orderly “whistle,” but it 
opens uP an illimitable vista into the 
foul minds of those who have been 
ruling modern Germany, the makers 
—and the unmakers—of the German 
empire. It reveals to us the inward 
meaning of reports we have read of a 
moaning roomful of wounded German 
soldiers suddenly becoming dead sil- 
ent on the appearance of one of their 
German officers. 

It explains why the Russians, when 
they finally took Prasnish, found Ger- 
man wounded hidden away as far as 
the poor wretches could crawl, in at-| 
tics and cellars and styes and barns, | 
anywhere to escape the eye of their 
butchers—not the enemy, who wound 
with bullet and blade, honestly and} 


openly, but the secert butchers ap-| 
pointed to the German government, | 
with special weapons devised and| 


made by the German government for | 
the ends of war as understood by the} 
German. | 


Teeth and Rheumatism | 

In a recent public lecture at the) 
Harvard Medical school, Dr. E. G.| 
Brackett of Boston, called attention 
to the importance of the teeth in the 
human economy, “The teeth,” said| 
Dr. Brackett, “are often a primary | 
cause of rheumatism. Many persons 
seem to have perfect teeth, or the 
dentist has treated them go scientific- 
ally that the patient has no trouble; 
but it has been found in many cases | 
that abscesses have formed at the 
root of a filled tooth, and upon the| 
removal of these abscesses the rheum- 
atism has disappeared.” Dr. Brackett 
also showed the close relation of the 
teeth to the general health of the 
body. Bacterial poisons are common- 
ly found round the roots especially 
where pus pockets exist. Not only; 
do these pus pockets cause swollen | 
joints, but they are responsible for 
other complications, including intes- 
tinal ailments. Fortunately, it is 
hard to discover the sources of the 
trouble; an X-ray photograph of tho} 
jaw at once reveals the tiny pockets, 
which then can pe easily removed. 


“Mark Twain was visiting H. H. 
Rogers,” said a New York editor, “Mr. | 
Rogers led the humorist into his lib- 
rary. 

“There,” he said as he pointed to 


thing loose, so that your every move- 
ment will be free; your shoes should 
have a low, flat Leel, so as not to 
throw you forward. The hat should 
be wide enough to shade the eyes and 
fit snugly, but comfortably on the 
head. All your clothing while at the 
traps should fee] part of yourself. 

When you are going after a target, 
concentration meats everything. 

After the first few weeks you will 
find yourself looking forward to your 
afternoon at the gun club, where, 
judging from my personal experience, 
I can safely say you will be a welcome 
guest. 


Fighting in Garden of Eden 


of Adam and Eve Now the 
Scene of Battle 


The battleground where the British 
forces are opposing the Turks is the 
site which archaeologists claim to be 
the spot where the Garden of Eden 
existed centuries ago. The exact 
position lies between Annah and Hitt, 
on the Upper Euphrates, which is 
now the centre of the Turko-British 
Struggle. The former home of Adam 
and kve now resounds to the roar 
of howitzers and the tramp of armed 
men, 

duany sacred scenes of Bible history 
are involved in the British campaign 
against the Turks in Palestine. One 
of the most sacred lakes in the world, 
the Sea of Gennesaret, or the Lake 
of Galilee, is in the war zone. It 
lies not far from Nazareth, and it 
was from it that St. Peter and the 
fishermen of the country gathered 
their livelihood. Here also was the 
town of Capernaum, famous for its 
miracle records, 

The hills round Nazareth are now 
fortified by the Turks, and the sacred 
ruins of Capernaum are threatened 
by mines and air bombs. 

The sites where Moses received the 
Ten Commandments and all the stir- 


Home 


{ring events of the Israelites wander- 


ings in the wilderness occurred have 
seen the horrors of war. The Turks 
are conducting their campaign with 
utter indifference to the claims of 
sacred buildings and territory to be 
spared from destruction. The village 
of Gaza, where Samson carried away 
the Temple pillars, and the town of 
Hebron, where Abraham was buried, 
lie in the path of the retreating Turk- 
ish army, and it is doubtful whether 


| the soldiers will refrain from destroy- 


ing these sacred sites. 


Spy Fever Still Raging in Berlin 

A warning, signed by .ue Berlia 
commandant, has been published in 
the Berliner Tageblatt urging persons 
to be cautious when conversing in 
public places. There are at present 
humerous spies, tie article states, 
roaming within the German bound- 
aries seeking information of military 
importance, 

Despite the numerous other notices 
requesting persons to be 
about their conversations, important 
information has reached the enemies 
of the Teutons. Occasionally remarks 
are made in plac+s frequented by 
many persons. The conversation may 
not disclose any real news foz a spy, 
yet an investigation may be made by 
the agent and other facts of more im- 
portance may be revealed, it is said 

This notice has been placed in all 
public places throughout Germany. 
The railroad stations, hotels and cafes 
have it in conspicuous places on the 
walls. 


a bust of white marble. “What do 
you think of that?’ It was a bust 


ofa yoens woman coiling her hair— 
a graceful example of Italian sculp- 
ture, 


he said: 
“It isn't true to nature.’ 
“*Why not?’ Mr. Rogers asked. 
“She ought to have 
full of hairpins,’ said the humorist.” 


she per Boule 
Seat ft 


W. N. U. 1064 


Florence, which, it ig stated, the 
king and queen of Italy will maks 
their headquarters during the war, 
has had some previous association 


Mr. Clemens looked and then! With the Italian Court, for in 1864 it 


was made the temporary capital of 
Italy, and in the following year the 
king and court removed there. In 


her mouth|the same year the first assembly of 


the Italian parliament took place 
there. Not until 1871, when the re- 
moval of French troops caused tho 
final disappearance of papal temporal 
power, did the government remove 
to Rome as the capital of Italy. 


Abe Humme] had given a lesson on 
morals to his client, when the latter 
dejectedly remarked: “Oh, I know all 
about it, Abe—the same old song, ‘Do 
right and fear nothing.” 

“No, no! That's not it at all,” an- 
swered Abe. “Don't write and fear 
nothing.” 


to have numbered 14,413,039. 


left a theoretical total of 14,073,526 
males between 18 and 45 ready to 
bear arms last December. But from 
this there are other deductions to be 
made; some based on actual returns, 
others estimated from records of 
varying degrees of exactitude. To the 
former class belong the annual rejec- 
tions of the military inspection 
boards, on the score of absolute or 
partial unfitness for military service, 
and these amounted in four years 
to 985,143 men, reducing the available 
total to 13,088,383. 

Tkere ‘remains the more complex 
group of causes of disablement of men 
otherwise constitutionally capable, by 
disease and accidents. The statistical 
method of dealing with these may be 
indicated by the statement that while 
there are in Germany 40 deaths per 
10,000 per annum due to pulmonary 
consumption and diseases of the res- 
piratory organs, medical authorities 
declare that five times as many per- 
sons are left in a state of impaired 
health which incapacitutes them from 
military duty, by this same class of 
complaints. Pushing the inquiry into 
a detailed examination of similar re- 
sults from other forms of disease, 
which permanertly enfeeble a large 
proportion of those who survive their 
attack and allowing for the steady in- 
crease with advancing age of the 
risks contingent on disease, there has 
been worked out a total loss for the 
military mill under this head of 3.- 
400,000 men during the four years 
in question. On the score of acci- 
dents, in the pursvit of mechanical 
industry, on railways, on the streets 
and highways and at sea, fairly accur- 
ate returns are available, and from 
these the conclusion is approximately 
trustworthy that 157,871 must be ad4- 
ed to the previous total of: disable- 
ment. Hen e the original total of over 
14,000,000 men between the ages of 
18 and 45, capable of bearing arms on 
Dec. 1, 1914, is reduced to 9,530- 
512. 

But by that time, according to trust- 
worthy returns, the German army had 
already lcst in killed, wounded, cap- 
tured and sick 1,500,000 men; go that 
the disposal force of males of mili- 
tary must be reduced to 8,000,000. 
Even after assuming, however, that 
older or partially enfeebled men are 
sufficient for garrison duty, there re- 
main the necessities of railway ser- 
vice in the occupied territory, as wel 
as throughout the empire; of the tele- 
graph and post office, of work in the 
arsenals and at the navy yards and of 
the. force employed by private con- 
cerns in the fabrication of indispen- 
sable munitions of war. The draft 
made by all these services on the vig- 
orous manhood of Germany has been 
placed at 2,000,000, so that the number 
of the physically fit available at the 
front could not have exceeded 6,000,- 
000 at the beginning of the nresent 
year. 

If the losses of the last five months 
maintained the previous average of 
300,000 a month, the effective strength 


j of the German armies at the begin- 
careful | ning of June could not have exceeded 
4,500,000. 


Of there there are, as 
nearly as can be ascertained 3,000,- 
000 on the two battle fronts. In 
other words, the reserve fighting 
strength of Germany, for offensive 
purposes at least does not apparently 
exceed 1,500,000 able-bodied men. If 
that is a fact, Mr. Belloc’s estimate 
errs rather on the side of moderation 
than of over-estimate, and s’x months 
more of war must reduce Germany to 
a condition of military exhaustion. 
Then, as has already been pointed 
out in these colum s, the process of 
economic exhaustion is necessarily 
stimulated by the withdrawal of meu 
from productive employment. There 
is a certain amount of work which 
must be done at home to keep the 
women and children alive, and not 
all of this can be done by the ineffec- 
tive class of nor -combatants. Leaving 
out of consideration the paralysis of 
the foreign trade of Germany, which 
must become more nearly complete 
with the shutting down of factories 
owing to the withdrawal of their 
workers for military service, the sup- 
ply of absolutely necessary domestic 


After} my has, Engineering continues, been 
due deductions for deaths, there is! the outstanaing feature of the naval 


warfare, whetner regard be had to 
such combined actions as took place 
in the Bight of Heligoland, oft tne 
Falkland islands, and later on the 
Dogger bank, or in individual actions, 
where one ship had to face another. 
This accuracy of fire was in many 
cases associated with ranges which a! 
few years ago would have been re- 
garded as impracticable, if not pos- 
sible. The annual returns now issued 
show, however, how the gunners of 
the navy have prepared themselves. 
In the first place, there has been a 
greater stringency in the test condi- 
tions. The target has been reduced, 
the range increased and the speed 
at which firing had to take place was 
augmented. The details regarding 
these three points are not disclosed in 
tne official return, nor is any informa- 
tien given as to the time allowed for 
the firing, so that it is not possible to 
deduce the rate of hits per minute. 
Sufficient evidence of improvement 
is shown in the percentage of hits 
to rounds fired from the various type 
of gun now in the service. There is, 
of course, no information regarding 
the 15-inch gun, the ships carrying 
which have only entered the fleet 
| since the war began. The 13.5-inch 
gun was used for the first time in 
| 1912, when the percentage of hits 
to rounds fired was 58 per cent. In 
the following year this had increased 
to 66.66 per cent., and in 1914 to 85.43 
per cent, 

It must be admitted, Engineering 
Says, that we have here not only evid- 
ence of the gunlayer, but of the mod- 
ern gun-control system, and also of 
;the success of the modern weapon 
|}and all the appliances placed by the 
|manufacturer at the disposal of the 
gun crew. The |ater 12-inch guns con- 
tinue to show a percentage between 
52 and 65 of hits to rounds fired. The 
latest  6-inch breech-loading gun, 
which is extensively used in the later 
| battleships, also shows improvement. 
|In 1911-12 the percentage of hits to 
rounds fired was only 49; in 1913 it 
| increased to 63.21, and in 1914 to 
54.75. It should be remembered the 
writer of the article points out, that 
the target is enormously smaller than 


| 
| 
| 


} is easily understood that if in practice 
under al] atmospheric conditions such 

a percentage is attained, the results 
| will be even better in actual war. The 
| four-inch breech-loader has also a per- 
| centage exceeding 60 per cent., as is 
the case also with the 4.7-inch quick- 
| firer. 


Few Paroled Prisoners Return to Jail 

W. P. Archibaid, prison parole ot- 
ficer tor Canada, slates that in the 
Dominion during the past sixteen 


released on parole from Canadian pen- 
itentaries out of which 489, or 6.3 pe. 

ov,» suave Oecen relurued to finish 
jtheir sentences. Of this small frac- 
tion only three per cent. have been 
sent back to prison because of a re- 
}turn to crime, the balance having 

sock S80ue.0f the Conditions o1 
their parole. During these sixteen 
years 6,412 prisoners have completed 
their sentences while on parole and 
875 are still reporting to the authori- 
ties at regular intervals. 


Russia Purchases ice Breaker 

The purchase by the British govern- 
ment of the ice breaking steamer 
Bruce trom the Reia Newloundiand 
Company was announced recently. It 
is understood that the Bruce, with her 
sister ship Lintrose, »o0ught by Rus- 
sia last winter, will be used in the 
White Se. during the tall and winter 
in an effort to keep open later than 
usual the channel to the port of Arch- 
angel. “ 

The Bruce and the Lintrose were 
built a few years ago for service in 
Cabot Strait, between Newfoundlard 
and Cape Breton, where heavy ice —; 
encountered in the winter. They are 
steamers of 1,553 tons. 

“Whisky, my friend, has killed more 
men than bullets.” 

“That may be, sir, but, bejabbers, 
I’d rather be full of whisky than bul- 
lets.” 


Use COCKSHUT 


would be the enemy’s ship, so that it} 


years there have been 7,/76 prisoners | 


The War Path or the World State; 
that is the choice for mankind. 

This lesson of the submarine which 
destroys much and achieves nothing 
has ample support in history. There 
never was so blind a superstition as 
the belief that progress is inevitable. 
The world has seen the great civiliza- 
tion of the western empire give place 
to the warring chaos of the baronial 
castles of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies ;it has seen the eastern empire 
for five hundred years decay and ret- 
rogress under the militarism of the 
Turk; it has watched the Red Indians, 
with rifles in their hands, grimly in 
mutual extermination. Is it still a 
blind world doomed to blunder down 
again from such light and order and 
hope as we were born to, toward such 
another millennium of barbaric hates 
and aimless wars? That is no mere 
possibility; it is the present possibil- 
ity unless men exert themselves to 
make it impossible. It is quite con- 
ceivable that ours is the last genera- 
tion for many generations that will 
go freely, about the world, that will 
have abundance of leisure and science 
and free speech and abundant art and 
much beauty and many varied occupa- 
tions. We stand about in our old 
haunts and try tu keep on with our 
old ways of living, and speculate when 
the war will be “over” and when we 
shall be able to get back to everything 
just as it was befcre the war. This 
war and its consequences will never 
be “. ver,” and we have not even be- 
gun to realize what it has cost us. The 
course of human history is downward 
and very dark indeed unless our race 
can give mind and will, now unre- 
servedly in unprecedented abundance, 
to the stern necessities that follow 
logically from the aircraft bomb and 
the poison gas and that silent, invis- 
ible, unattainable murderer, the sub- 
| marine. —H. G. Wells, in New York 
Times, 

tr 

Johnny's mother was tired of hav- 
ing her table cloths stained. So she in- 
stiuted a fine of a penny for every 
| stain. 

During tea a few days later Johnny 
was observed running his rather 
| grimy finger very hard on the cloth 
beside his cup and saucer. 

; “Johnny, what on earth are you do- 
ing?” asked his mother in surprise. 
“You'll soil the table cloth.” 
| “Oh, no, I won't,” replied the young- 
| ster. “I’m just trying to rub two spots 

| into one,” 


Made 143 Miles an Hour in Auto 

The highest speed ever travelled by 
a man on the face of the earth—near- 
ly 143 miles an hour—was recently 
made by a racing motor car on the 


in Utah, says a writer in the Railway 
Age Gazette. This bed of salt is on 
the line of the Western Pacific at 
Salduri, Utah, 112 miles west of Salt 
| Lake City. The motor run was made 
| by Teddy Tetzlaff ,and the best time 
| for one mile was 25.2 seconds, which 
}is equal to 148.85 miles an hour, a 
trifle better than the best preceding 
record, which was made on the beach 
at Daytona in April, 1911. This is the 
highest speed ever travelled by man 
on the face of the earth. The best 
speed ever made by a vehicle runinng 
on rails was that recorded in the Ber- 
lin-Zossen tests of electric cars, in 
| 1903, when a rate of 130.5 miles an 
hour was made on October 27, 
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As Pat boarded the train and took 
a seat there was a smile of triumph up- 
on his face. 

“What's the matter with you?” ask- 
ed his friend. ' 

Pat's countenance beamed gatisfac- 
tion. “Shure, I've been riding on this 
road fer tin years, and I've got the 
nae Of the company for once in me 

e. 

“How's that?” 

“I've just bought meself a return 
ticket, an’,” lowering his voice to a 
whisper, “bedad, I ain't comin’ back.” 

The English and Germans recog- 
nized more than a hundred years ago 
the necessity of keeping nature bal- 
anced by encouraging bird life and 
holding insect life in check, 


Metal 
Wheel 


THEY GIVE FINE SERVICE---SEE THE AGENT 


great expanses of level salt deposits | 
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mittee are closely followed and the 
margin of strength allowed exceeds 
that specified as required trom con- 
siderations connected with the et- 
fedt of flattening out after a steep 
dive. The increase in weight due to 
the modifications made has to some 
extent been compensated by other 
improvements and by increased aero- 
dynamic efficiency. 

In military use further increase in 
strength has to be considered in re- 
lation to other factors affecting safe- 
ty; in particular the merit of rapid 
climbing tends to asfety of a different 
kind, to which great consideration 
must be given, and limits the increase 
in strength and weight which might 
otherwise be adjudged desirable. 

The modifications required to con- 
form with considerations arising in 
connection with stability and strengtn 
of construction have led to the com- 
plete change of certain existing types 
of machine, involving alterations to 
wings, body, tail, fin, area, wires and 
controls. Tests of the new designs 
have shown that it is possible, without 
sacrifice of contruliability, to make 
the aeroplane inherently stable and 
capable of flying satisfactorily with- 
out use of the controls. Improvements 
have been introduced in the shape 
of the body and engine covering, in 
tank capacity, in the section and at- 
tachments of wires and in many other 
ways. Experiments on alighting gear 
have been continued and two standard 
types adopted as suited to special re- 
quirements, 

New types of machines have been 
designed embodying special features 
which recent military experience has 
shown to be desirable. In all of these 
it has been found possible to obtain 
stability under ordinary flight condi- 
tions. 

Wireless and other signalling appar- 
atus has been designed, and bomb 
dropping gear has been fitted and in- 
vestigated. In these matters assist- 
ance and advice have beea given by 
individual members of the committee 


Remarkable Prophecy 


Danish Author, Fifty Years Ago, For> 
told German Submarine Feats 
The Tagliche Rundschau reprints 

parts of a diaiogue trom a comeuy vy 

Erik bogh, a Danish dramatist, whicu 

was prouuced in Germauy in 1563, and 

caused quite some amusement alu 
much derision because of what was 
termed its “insane prophecies” at 
that time, The name of the comedy 
was “The Editor’s Secretary” and the 


| dialogue is between him and Wimme 


feld, an inventor, who is regarded as 
mentally unbalanced. The most sig 
nificant part of the dialogue is co 
tained in the following scene: 

“Wimmelfeld—My visit is of great 
importance, It relates to Germany s 
Sea power and her domination of the 
air. 

“Editor's Secretary—Ah, you have 
made another invention! 

“Wimmelfeld—Two inventions, _ sir, 
if you please. These inventions wiil 
make Germany feared all over the 
world. Germany, of all nations, will 
be regarded by others with horror 
One invention concerns our sea pow 
er, the other our mastery of the air 

“Editor's Secretary—Mauastery of the 
air?” 

“Wimmelfeld—Even so. I have in- 
vented and built two ships. One sails 
over our enemies, the other under 
them. With one I can descend to the 
bottom of the sea and blow the ene- 
mies’ ships into the air, with the 
other I can float in the air, throw 
bombs on the enemy’s soldiers and 
cast fire over the enemy's cities.” 

“Who,” asks the German news- 
paper, “would have believed in 1863 
that 1915 would see the realization 
of this inventor’s dream, regarded 
then ag but the fantastic vagaries of 
a weak mentality?” 


—_—-—_—— 


The eight aqueducts of ancient 
Rome brought 40,000,000 gallons of 
water a day into the city., Had the 
Romans been aware that water a- 
Ways rises to its own level these hugo 
erections on arches seventy feet hig» 
heed never have been built. 
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HUGE ORDERS HAVE BEEN PLACED [Russia as a Nation| How To Get Men 'WHAT GREAT BRITAIN IS DOING IN 


WITH CANADIAN FIRMS FOR SHELLS 


WEEKLY WAGES AMOUNT TO MILLION DOLLARS 


Some Sixty Thousand Artisans are now Employed in 247 Canadian 
Factories, Manufacturing Shells for the War Arena 
—Will Soon be Turning Out 50,000 per Day 


Sixty thousand artisans are employ- 
ed in Canada, drawing weekly wages 
of $1,000,000 in 247 iactories, manu- 
facturing ghells for the war arena. Or- 
ders for 9,000,000 shells have been 
piaced here by the shell committee 
and for 1,100,000 cartridge cases, fuses 
and primers and friction tubes, For 
these contracts orders have been 
placed for 170,000 tons of steel, 30,- 
000 tons of jead and several thousand 
tons of other material. Canada wiil 
be shortly turning out 60,000 shells 
per day. 

These facts were given by Colonel 
Alexander Bertram, chairman of the 
suell committee, appointed by the Do- 
minion government to superintend 
the manuiacture of munitions of war, 
in an address to the delegates fo 
the Canad.an Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion convention at Toronto recent- 
ly. Colonel Bertram said: 

“Shortiy atter the war broke out 
the minister of militia received an 
order trom the British government 
for supplies of arms and ammunition. 
Contracts were placed tor tuese, both 
in Canada and the United States and 
then came the request for 200,000 
SurapMei gieiis, unioaded, in equal 
numbers of 15 and 18-pounders. Can- 
wua possesses in tne city of Quebec 
a modern piant for the manufacture 
of shells, but its capacity is limited. 
lt can oniy produce 75 shells per 
day, which we now see was quite in- 
adequate to meet the demand. There 
was only one thing to do. The min- 
ister of militia couceived the idea of 
utilizing the engineering factories 
throughout the Dominion for sneil 
manulacture, and to secure the co- 
operation of empioyees and empioyers 
in the engineering trades to take up 
this patriotic work. 

“A committee was appointed to or- 
ganize the movement throughout the 
Dominion. The members of this com- 
mittee are: Messrs. Tnos. Cantley of 
New Glasgow; George W. Watts, To- 
ronto; E. Carnegia, Welland; General 
T. Benson, master general of ord- 
nance; Mr. J. W. Borden, chief ac- 
countant and paymaster-general, Col. 
Hartson and Col. Lafferty, the lat- 
ter four representing the department 
of militia and defence. I had the 
honor to be named chairman, 

“As a direct outcome of the wor« 
of the shell committee a copper re- 
finery in Canada will be made pos- 
sible. Our experience in nine months 
ia8s demonstrated the fact that the 


development of this industry in the 
Dominion, while it would undoubtedly 
benefit every manutacturer who uses 
copper, is above ali things a military 
necessity, Canada will not have to re- 
suain long under the reproach of hav- 
ing to import its refined copper, and 
1 can assure you of this, that within 
three or four months we expect to be 
making, in this country, from the na- 
tive product, all the copper bands re- 
quired in the production of shelis. 

“It was agreed to supply all the 
component parts of sheiis free of 
charge to those manufacturers who 
would undertake the work of finish- 
ing and assembling the complete 
suells, In this way many of the small- 
er manufacturers were relieved of the 
financ.ai burden of carrying a heavy 
stock of the raw materials, and 
Wich very largeiy contrivuted to 
the success of this huge undertaking. 
it was further decided to eliminate 
unhealthy competition by paying uni- 
form price for the same article. An 
inspection company was closen_ to 
deal with all shell components, thus 
relieving the assembiing manufactur- 
ers of the responsibiaty of tinspec- 
tion, While at the same time satis- 
fying the shell committee beyond 
question tuat the component parts of 
shells were correct in every particu- 
lar before the finished article pass- 
ed into the hands of the government 
inspector, 


“Starting with the first order for 
200,000 shrapnel we have since placed 
orders aggregating 9,000,000 shells 
consisting of 16 and 18-pounder shrap- 
nel; 18-pounder, 4-5 anu 6vl-pounder 
high expiosive shells. In addition we 
have placed orders fro 100,000 car- 
tridge cases, 5,000,000 fuses, 2,000,- 
000 primers, and 1,000,000 frictior 
tubes. 

In no one single establishment in 
Canada, except the Dominion Arsenal 
at Quebec, is the complete sneil 
made. One hundred and thirty firms 
from Halifax to Vancouver are en- 
gaged in the work of machining and 
assembling. Others are occupied in 
the manutacture of blanks, bullets, 
discs, cartriauge cases, buckshot, pri- 
mers, tubes, tin cups for shrapnel 
grub screws, sockets, and plugs, steel 
base plates, and boxes. From an 
enumeration of these various articles 
it will be observed how extensive the 
several operations are-—Monetary 
Times. 


Man’s Natural Defences 


aicrobes Which Would Destroy Him 
Meet Death While Passing 
Through a Healthy 
Nose 

ihe thoughtful reader’ will say, 
‘surely in the battle of man against 
iwicrobe there must be some natural 
means of defence by which men have 
couquered in the past, long before 
the microscope was invented!” He is 
right; and science is never better em- 
p.vyed than in studying these natural 
deiences, writes Dr. C. W. Saleeby in 
the youth’s Companion. For example, 


| 
| 


: 4 i 
we find no microbes at all in air after 


it passes through the healthy nose. 
The nose is the original “domestic 
filter’ for all microbes in dust in the 
air. Its secretions are antiseptic also, 
and man has no more valuable out- 
work of defense than a normal nose. 
A choked nose, through which a per- 
son cannot breathe, means that mic- 
robes enter the lungs freely by way of 
the filterless mouth. 

In the stomach we find free hydro- 
chloric acid, produced some half hour 
or less after a mecl. Its production 
from the common salt or sodium 
chloride of the blood by the living 
cells tha’ line the stomach is one of 
the wholly inimitable feats of the 
body. Until recently most of us 
thought that the hydrochloric acid 
was formed in the stomach solely in 
order to digest food, but now we have 
evidence to show that this hydrochlor- 
ic acid is also a valuable antiseptic, 
working, for once, inside the body 
without hurting it, and probably often 
saving us from the microbes of con- 
sumption and typhoid fever. Thus the 
two great avenues of entry to the 
body are in a large degree guarded. 
It may be added that no known mic- 
robe can, unaided, penetrate the sur- 
face of the unbroken and healthy 
skin. 


Western Butter Trade 


Growth of the Co-operativve Move- 
ment in Saskatchewan 


A fair idea of the growth of the 
co-operative movement in rural 


Saskatchewan is provided by the 
announcement, made recently, that 
the provincial dairy commissioner 
had at that time filled the ‘argest 
single butter order ever given in 
Western Canada, having sold for 
shipment to British Columbia no 


less than nine carloads of butter, 
aggregating 252,000 pounds, the sale 
price being 26 cents per pound, or 
$65,520, 

The magnitude of this order will 
be better realized when it is noted 
inat the amount represents only a 
part of the surplus butter made dur- 
ing one month in the co-operative 
creameries in that province. The 
growth of the cooperative move 
ment as it is concerned with the 
dairy industry in Saskatchewan, 1s 
shown by the fact that in 1914 no 
less than 38,625 farmers patronized 
the government co-operative cream- 
eries, being a number 36 per cent. 
larger than that of the previous year, 

Four thousand cases of Alberta 
putter were shipped aboard the Ma- 
kura for Australia, July 6. Usually 
the shipments come from the other 


direction, for New Zealand butter 
has quite a reputation here, But 
following a drought in Australia, 
there is a butter shortage. The 


shipment was in response to cabled 
offers to Vancouver commission 
houses. 


Fate of the Hapsburgs 


Austrian Emperor the Unhappiest of 
Crowned Monarchs 


The collapse of Austria as a power 
is surely the last blow that fate can 
deai tue aged miuperor Francis-Joseph 
whose private life has been one long 
chapter of woes without a parailel in 
history. 

His wife, the saintly Elizabeth, was 
assassinated by an anarcaist in Gen- 
eva. Maximilian, his impuisive broth- 
er, was made Emperor of Mexico, and 
shot as a usurper by his subjects. 
The Crown Prince Rudolph, his on‘ 
son, Was a suicide; his sister-in-law, 
the Duchess dAlencon, burned to 
death at a charity bazaar in Paris. 

Then his favorite grandchild mar- 
ried against the emperor’s wish, ani 
uer love ended in her shooting of the 
rival in her husband's atiections. 
Next came the killing of Franz Fer- 
dinand and his consort—the culmin- 
ating tragedy which precipitated the 
Great War. 

No wonder Austrians speak of 
“the curse of the House of Haps- 
burg’’—a curse uttered by the Coun- 
tess Karoyli when her son was 
put to death in 1848 for taking part 
in the Hungarian rebellion, 

The Countess called on heaven and 
hell to blast the azappiness of the 
Emperor, to exterminete his dynasty, 
to strike him through those he lovet, 
to wreck his public and private life 
and ruin his chiicren. 

The Monarch's record has carried 
this out with more than melodrama- 
tle comp eteness, and a tragic rom- 
ance which no fiction could ever 
excel. 


Canada’s Wool Trade 


The Brands of Wool Produced in 
Canada Are Not All Required 
Within Canada 


Canada’s total wool production is 
officially given at about 14,000,000 
pounds per year, Of this, about one- 
quarter was exported in the year end- 
ing March 81, 1915, chiefly to the 
United States, where connections 
have been established and certain 
standard lines of woollens are pro- 
duced from Canadian wool. 

The ordinary commercial trade in 
woollens in Canada has been con- 
siderably curtailed, but war orders 
have just about balanced lack of or- 
dinary trade orders. Were an em- 
bargo placed on wool, it would leave 
a surplus of Canadian wool on hand 
in Canada that would drug the mar- 
ket suffici.ntly to break prices 60 to 
60 per cent. This actually happened 
a few weeks ago, when a temporary 
embargo was placed on wool going 
to the United States. 

Canada imported during the fiscal 
year 1914, over 9,000,000 pounds of 
wool, and exported 2,841,000 pounds. 
The reason for this exchange of 
wools is that there is a wide variety 
of wool for widely different pur- 
poses. Each country has its own 
eculiar grades, the product of cer- 
ain breeds and climatic conditions. 
At the present time, the brands f 
wool produced in Canada are not all 
required within Carada, 


Drills for Alfalfa 

Alfalfa is all the better for cultiva- 
tion, but the disk harrow or disk drill 
splits the plant crowns and harms 
them. The old fashioned shoe drill is 
recommended, Th ire are machines es- 
pecially made for the work which are 
excellent. 


Facts About the Three Groups That 
Make up the Russian People 
Quite apart from the many alien 
races on the frontier there are three 
main groups amon> the Russians 
themselves, differing from one anoth- 
er not only in dialects, habits, and dis- 

position, but physically as well. 

First, there are the Great Rus- 
sians, numbering more than 82,000, 
000 and much the largest of the 
three groups. They occupy the heart 
of Russia, with Moscow as the 
centre. . 

S»cond is the Little Russian, about 
7,000,000 strong. He holds the ter- 
ritory south and southwest, includ- 
ing the Don Cossacks, and his centre 
is at the old and first capital of 
the Russians, on the Dnieper at 
Kieff. 

Third is the White Russian, about 
5,000,000 in number, in lands east 
of Poland and northward around 
Lithuania. 

The land of the White Russian is 
heavily wooded and in parts marshy, 
the soil, like that of the Baltic prov- 
inces, being poor and unproductive. 

The territory of the Little Russian, 
on the other h:nd, is flat and open, 
comprising the rich black earth beit 
and the vast graziig steppes of the 
south, 

The distinction between these 
groups is not fanciful put very real. 
The language spoken by the three 
groups, though basically the same, 
iiffer so much that they cannot 
understand each other. One may %e 
quite conversant with Muscovite and 
yet be unable to understand the 
ussian of the Ukraine. 

Indeed, on the border territory be- 
tween Great and Little Russia vil- 
lages are found where the two peoples 
have lived side by side for genera- 

ons without mixin; and without 
understanding each other’s speech. 

The two groups also differ markedly 
in appearance. 
blonde, with chestnut or auburn hair, 
light complexio., and beer-colored 
eyes. 

The Little Russian, on the othr 
of the eastern Slav, is dark, even 
swarthy, with brown eyes, and dark 
brown hair. 

A further difference: appears in his 
stature, for the Little Russian, de- 
pite his name, is big, considerably 
taller on the average than his brother 
the Great Russian The 
this is not easy to find, 
great stature of the Little Russian 
is but another reflection of the in- 
fluence of environment. 

The Little Russian occupies the 
best land of Russia, the fertile soil 
’f the black earth belt, and the con- 
sequent better nourishment extending 
over a long period of time, together 
with some admixtvre of old Polish 
stock, is doubtless responsible for his 
arge stature. 

But it is not merely physically that 
the Little Russia: differs from the 
Great Russian. He differs from him 
quite as much in disposition and 
habits of life. Hei more mellow and 
open hearted; the sun of the south- 
land has made him kind, hospitable, 
and emotional. 

is musical, highly imaginative 
and poetical, fond of pleasure, games 
ynd dancing. To him Russia owes 
mos‘ of her music, her poetry, and 
her folk song. 


We Eat Too Much 


Surgeon-General Gorgas Believes the 
Wealthy Devour Too Much 

Henry Ford’s theory that most per- 
sons eat too much and thereby not 
vniy wast. a great deal of food but 
weaken their own bodies and under- 
swine their health found indorsement 
at the hand of physicians of the 
Qavy, says the Wasuington correspon- 
.ent of the New York Herald. They 
leclared that fundamentally the idea 
was sound and that in most cases the 
auman system was compelled to un- 
dergo the strain of digesti.g more 
ood than it needed; the result was 
that the excefts was thrown off and 
wasted. 

China and Japan were pointed to as 
examples of what might be accom- 
plished with less food. The Chinese 
and Japanese subsist on about twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the amount of food 
that is consumed by Americans. 

At the office of the Surgeon General 
of the Navy the opinion was express- 
ed off-hand that a safe rule would be 
to eat approximately one-half and eat 
that slowly. The suggestion was made 
that the solution of the problem lay 
in educating people to eat less and 
eat slowly. The excess food weakens 
the heart, the liver and the excret- 
ory organs and shortens life. Taking 
is less food means the prolonging of 
life, ability to do more and better 
work and a generally better condition 
of mind and body. 

“Does overeating !ead to overcon- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors?” was 
asked. 

“Undoubtedly,” was the reply; “too 
much food is the cause of more physi- 
cal ailments than too much drink. The 
cocktail habit probably can be traced 
22 desire to eat more than is use- 
ful.’ 

Surgeon-General William C. Gorgas, 
U.S.A., said that he was always care- 
ful to prevent ovefeating. 

“I always stop when I cease to feel 
hungry,” he said. “I eat three meals 
a day, but I do not eat a heavy meal 
in the evening. I eat meat but once 
a day and then in the middle of the 
day. J think as people grow older 
their digestion is better accommodat- 
ed if they eat their principal meal in 
the middle of the day.” 
Surgeon-General Gorgas 


believes 


and that the wealthy eat too much. 
He especially warns against the dan- 
gers of eating late at night. 


Easily Captured 

Do you know the latest story about 
Lord Kitchener? He _ had 
spending a considerable amount of 
his time in inspecting home-made 
trenches, but had never once vouch- 
safed a word of comment. Just as he 
was going someone with great tem- 
erity asked him what he thought of 
them. . of K's reply was terse— 
and typical, “They wouldn't keep the 
Salvation Army out,” he said, and 
walked away. 


Silos are making their appearance 
in Saskatchewan. The farmers inthe 
North Battleford district think that a 
structure half under ground is the 
most suitable for this climate 


The great Russian is | 
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Canadians Have Not Yet Realized 
What the War Means 

Up to the present time Canada has 
raised a force of about one-tenth of 
What she could raise if every man of 
military age were to be drafted. 
inough ali the men who have been 
called for by the government have 
come forward except the last 35,00u 
now being mustered, and in many 
quarters Canada has received high 
praise for the alacrity with which she 
Sprang to the assistance of the Moth- 
er Country, such a showing a* we 
have made we should consider con- 
temptible if made by Greece, Rou- 
mania or Bulgaria. We are fighting 
Germany with only about one-tenth of 
our strength, and Germany is not to 
be beaten by foes that fight her in 
that way. If, as we say and believe, 
this is our war as much as it is the 
war of England or France or Belgium, 
we shall have to gut into it, and not 
leave the fighting to be done by one 
out of every ten men capable of doing 
it. Hon. Arthur Meighen said a few 
days ago that it might yet be neces- 
sary for every able-bodied Canadian 
to go to the front or to discharge 
some other equally necessary duty 
connected with the war. 

It is said that recruiting for the 
draft of 35,000 men recently called for 
has .been slow. If this be true, there 
are two conditions that would seem to 
} explain it: First, Canadians have not 
‘realized as the Belgians and the 
| French have realized what the war 

means, that they have from the first 

| assumed the inevitable triumph of tLe 
| Allies, and that we were not greatly 
needed; the second conaition, which 
is partly connected with the first, is 
that such a small number as 35,000 
was called for. The way to get 35,000 
men speedily is to call for 100,000. 
{If a demand were made for half a 
; million men it would bring home to 
| Canadians as nothing yet has done 
the extreme gravity of the situation, 
}and the necessity for the greatest 
sacrifices. When only 35,000 men are 
ited for the notion that Canada does 
not need to exert herself greatly is 
| Strengthened, and this notion makes 
it all the more difficult to enroll the 
men ‘desired. If a call were to be put 
out for half a million men they would 
come forward, and the 35,000 immedi- 
ately required would be selected from 
them. The names of the remainder 
would be taken und they could be 
given some preliminary drill, so that 
when another batch of 35,000 was re- 
quired it could be despatched without 
| delay. Military authorities know bet- 
ter than laymen how many men are 
needed. They do not necessarily know 
better than laymen how the men are 
to be induced to volunteer.—Toronto 
Mail and Empire. 


Beef Cattle in Demand 


Canada a Promising Field For Exten- 
sion of This Industry 

There has been further talk in 
Scotland and particularly at Glas- 
gow, about the importation of store 
| cattle. A writer in the Scottish 
Farmer considers this quite natural, 
in view of the growing scarcity of 
butcher meat, however futile the ef- 
fort is likely to prove. 


“Whether the government may be 
; induced or not to assent is not very 
material,” says this writer. ‘“‘The 
opportunity for usefully throwing off 
{the embargo has long passed. Had 
the prohibition never existed—and 
we know from more than twenty 
years’ experience, there was no need 
for it from the point of view of ths 
danger of disease—there would have 
been long before this a big volume of 
business in store cattle from Can- 
ada. But Canadians were compelled 
to adapt their methods and _ their 
trade to the conditions imposed, and 
although the conlitions were remov- 
ed immediately the home situation 
would be altered very little. It 
might, in course of time, create a 
trade again, and if there were a 
chance of that the old arguments are 
still valid for throwing off the re- 
strictions. The home feeder of cat- 
tle will be wise to put little confid- 
ence in prospective supplies of store 
cattle from over the Atlantic.” 

The present scarcity of beef in 
Great Britain has apparently given 
the people a foretaste of what may 
eventually be an established condi- 
tion. There is little chance that the 
embargo will be removed and even if 
\it were the gain to Canada would 
not be very great. Store cattle can 
be fed in Eastern Canada as well as 
in Great Britain, and the profit re- 
| tained on this side of the water. At 
present the call is for more cattle 
and Canada with millions of acres of 
cheap grazing lands is one of the 
most promising fields for extension 
of the industry. 


Toll of Submarines 


Smal!| Losses From This Method 
of Warfare 

The destruction of ships by the 
German submarines during their bus- 
jest season, in the three months af- 
ter February 18, made up an account 
of 86 vessels, great and small, or at 
the rate of 344 a year. Of these, 
fifty-tive were British. The rest 
were; French five, Russian and Fin- 
nish 8, making a total of sixty-three 
for the aliies. The neutral nations 
have lost twenty-three vessels ‘5s 
follows: Norwegian, ten; United 
States, three; Swedish, four; Dutch 
three; Danish, one; Greek, one, and 
Italian one. The British total, thero- 
is at the rate of a mere 220 
per annum. During the last two 
great wars we had wtih France, the 
Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
wars, which began in 1793 and end- 
ing after a brief interval in 1814, 10,- 
871 British merchant ships were 
captured or sunk by the enemy. That 
gives an average of no less than 518 
per year. Bven after the decisive 
battle of Trafalgar, when we had the 
undisputed command of the sea, the 
loss of British ships went on at a 
rate of over 600 ships a year. In 
1806, 519 ships were sunk or captur- 
ed—that ig the year after Trafalgar 
—in 1807, 559 ships; in 1808, 469; in 
1809, 671; and in 1810, 619. 


Mistress—I shall be very lonely, 
Bridget, if you leave me. 
Bridget—Don't worry, mum, I'll 


not go until ye have a houseful of 
company 


THE DEFENCE 


OF CIVILIZATION 


LIBERTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL AGAINST DESPOTISM 


A Remarkable Tribute is Paid by a Chicago Newspaper to the 
Stand Taken by Great Britain in the European Conflict 
—Fighting for the Principles of Liberty 


The Chicago Daily News contains 
a striking tribute to the part Great 
Britain has played in the war, and 
shows how she is bending her 
energies to a colossal task.” Here, 
Says the Chicago Daily News, are 
some of the things Britain is doing: 

“1—Holding the seas for the shi, 
of her allies as well as for her own. 

“2—Protecting the coasts of her al- 
lies as well as her own. 

“3—Struggling in co-operation with 
the Fren.h, to smash the Turks, 
and win the Balkans for the allied 
cause. 

“4—Rendering great aid to French 
and Belgian troops in resisting the 
terrible onslaughts of the Germans 
on the allied left wing in the west. 

“S—Making loans and _ supplying 
munitions to nearly all her partners 
in the war. 

“6—Pursuing a financial policy in 
southeastern Europe likely to pro- 
mote the cause of the nationalities. 

“7—Putting into the field more than 
ten times as many men as she ever 
promised. 

“8—Guarding her own soil and peo- 
ple against an invasion, which if it 
came— and it is believed to be far 
from impossible—doubtless would 
be the most savage, the most un- 
sparing, ever known. With how 
many men? Well, with erough. To 
hear some people talk, one would 
suppose that upon Britain were laid 
the duty of defending every land bur 
her own. 

“Britain’s wealth and sea power 
and military power are the one sure 
safeguard against the triumph of Ger- 
many’s unparalleled war 
Without Britain’s help, France and 
Russia certainly must have been 
crushed. Without Britain's whole- 
hearted participation in the war, who 
will say that Italy would have ven- 
tured to challenge the mighty and 
merciless Germanic coalition? With 
Britain out of the struggle would 
there have been any hope of the Bal- 


machine. | 


kan states daring to move? 

“And Britain—never forget it—was 
not compelled to go to the aid of 
France. Come what might, the most 
that ever Britain promised France 
were six divisions—120,000 men, She 
was not in honor bound to send a 
single soldier more. She could have 
stayed out of the war. Germany had 
begged her to stay out of the war. 
Disgraced she might have been—as 
Britons think, must have been—if she 
had left Belgium and France and 
European liberty to their doom. 

“But she could have done this. 
Few nations are without disgrace, 
without historical pages they fain 
would obliterate. Britain was not at- 
tacked. France and Russia were at- 
tacked, Britain might have awaited 
the onset, as America is awaiting the 
onset. Britain might have stood 
clear, might have husbanded her re 
sources of men and money, might 
swiftly have prepared, even might 
have loomed over the stricken adver- 
saries in the end and claimed the 
hegemony of Eurnp® for herself. 

“Britain did not do go. P 

“She threw into the balance her 
impressive racial record, her pres- 
tige, her unrivallea diplomatic skill. 
She threw—is throwing—will throw 
into the balance the whole puissance 
of her empire. 

“And all for what? For the prin- 
ciple—the fruits of the principle—of 
the liberty of the individual against 
the despotism of the state. 

“Britain, one can believe, may be 
|; the author of some acts of which she 
is not proud—may have done some 
things to cause her, looking back up- 
}on them with full light, to wish they 
had never been done. But in this 
war this old and proud democracy is 
unfolding, applying a material 
strength and a moral splendor that 
for countless ages after this conflict 
is stilled will be shining undimmed 
amid the first glories of history.” 


French Need Ammunition 


Original Estimates Have Proved to be 
Entirely Too Low For the 
Purpose 
The French press is now clamoring 
for more cannon and more ammuni- 
tion with as much insistence as the 
wogliso, They take as their text 
General Castelnau’s declartion: ‘“‘War 
must be waged not by the shock of 
men, but by the shock of ammuni- 

tion.” 

A year ago the ammunition supplies 
for the tnree-incL field guns were 
serve of 200. 
era] Langiois had declared in the 
senate that the supply then on hand 


a half of battle. He asked for 3,000 
shells per gun. Only 1,400 were grant- 
ed, provision being made for the man- 
ufacture of 13,500 shells a day in the 
government arsenals. 

The first month of war showed tha: 
all estimates as to needed ammuni- 
tion were too lov. 
and private factories are now said to 


withstanding the cont.nued demands 
of the press for more ammunition, 
this is supposed to be sufficient for 
current needs, besides creating a big 
veserve stock, careful estimates put- 
ting at from 100,000 to 150,000 the 


day. 

The prodigality of the Freach army 
in shells has already been set forta 
in despatches. 


count of 20,000 shells fired in an hour 
and a half upon a French position 
850 yards in length and 400 yards in 
depth in the Bois d’Ailly. 

It is estimated that more than 20v,- 
000 shells were used by them in the 
actions between April 5 and April 13 
in the Forest of Apremont, while the 
French over a limited front 
Sousain in Champagne fired 100,000 
shells of large calibre. 

The consumption of small arms 


Britain Has Suffered Comparatively | 


ammunition, though there have been 
no great pitched battles since 
battle of Yser, is also a great prob- 
lem, due in part to the greatly ex- 
tended use of machine guns. Fifty 


of these weapons, firing constantly at | 


the rate of 300 cartridges .. minute, 


use a million an hour. The number 
of cartridges used on both fronts, 
from the Carpathians to the North 


Sea, has been estimated at 30,000,000 
a day. The equipment of the French 
army alone, not providing for the re- 


serve ammunition, requires 300,000,- | 
000. 
Whispering ‘Phone For LEattleships | 


A new variety of telephone receiver, 
invented by Pierre Delange, a Dutch 
engineer now in London, is being test- 
ed out by the British admiralty with 
a view to installing it on battleships, 
and is already being used in the 
field by the British war office, 

Delange’s invention is said to do 
away completely with the buzzing 
sounds caused by strong vibrations 
in the telephone receivers of the 
type in general use, and the new re- 
ceiver is so sensitive that it trans- 
mits whispers. 

Because of the latter quality, it is 
reported, Scotland Yard has decided 
to adopt the new receiver on a com 
prehensive scale 


A Chilly Spot 
“You'll have to change my place on 
the bill,” declared the lady acrobat. “I 
find the audience too cold.” 
“How will a shift help that any?” 
demanded the vaudeville manager. 
“Why, I come on just after a fellow 
who is lecturing on the arctic.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal). 
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| The Good Ship Discovery 


Captain Scott’s Old Ship Now Carry- 
ing War Freight 

The famous ship Discovery, which 
carried Captain Scott and his crew 
on his celebrated, but tragic expedi- 
uon to the South Pole, slipped quiet 
ly and unnoticed into New York har- 
bor, recentiy. She is carrying a cargo 
of ammun.tion to France. 

Bunt in 1900 by tae Royal Geo- 
graphic Society at Dundee, Scotland, 
tor Captain Scott’s Antarctic expedi- 
tion, the Discovery for two winters 
was solidly frozen in the ice fields. 
The money spent in the hard woods 
}of her hull was fully justified time 


|} aud again during the per.jious months 
jin crushing ice near the southern ex- 
| tremity of the world. 

After her Antarctic voyage the ship 
was solid to the Hucson Bay company. 
She has made several voyages be- 
tween the busy piers of London and 
jthe foresaken trading posts along 
| Hudson Bay in quest of cargoes of 
| skins and furs. 

Being built to withstana ice pres- 
| sure, her great bows are made of 
| hard woods, eighteen feet solid. Teak, 
| greenheart, stout oak and p.tch pine 
have gone into her construction with- 
out a thought for expense. In strength 
}the Discovery is a Gibraltar of the 
seas. 

Her hull at its thinnest places is 
two feet three inches in thickness. Of 
| this thickness there is one foot of 
oak, one foot of teakwood and three 
inches of pitch pine. Iron has not 
|} been used on the Discovery, for it 
| would have seriously interfered with 
the compass and other delicate tin- 
struments, which were located for- 
ward, and upon which rested in great 


degree the success of the voyage. 
Copper has been used to a great 

extent. The crew, proud of its fit- 

tings, point to the copper joints, 


} blocks and the like, which meant the 
| investment of a small fortune. 

The staterooms are lined with wool 
; being insulated to keep the cold out. 
One of the officers volunteered the 
) Information that it was often so hot 
|in his room that he went down to the 
engine room to cool off. 


Marketing Eggs 


Care Should be Taken in Sorting and 
Grading in Order to Obtain Best 
Price 

The best quality of poultry and eggs 
; Will command the highest prices in 
} tha right markets. The man or woman 
who keeps 650 hens or more should 
constantiy study how to put her pro- 
j}ducts up in the best possible form. 
fo do this eggs should be gathered 
frequentiy during the hot weather, as 
well as in the cold weather. When 
gathered they should be placed in a 
{cool, dry cellar, where they should 
be graued ready tor market. Even 
if just doing a small private trade 
it is well to do this, as it establishes 
a good habit for future bigger busi- 
ness. This sorting should pe done 
with great care. First, all cracked and 
soiled eggs should be removed and 
used at home. Every housewife knows 
what a variety of colors and sizes 
come in a basket of freshly gathered 
eggs from different breeds, and often 
too, there is a great variation in color 
and size of eggs from one breed. 
These different colors and sizes are 
better to be graded in order to have 
a uniformity in appearance. Of course, 
all very small and abnormally large 
eggs should stay at home. First of 
al’ strive to produce a good article, 
then seek the market that appreciates 
the fine product, properly put up, and 
cater to the high standards of that 
market. 


The 1915 forecast for winter wheat 
crop in European Russia is caleulat- 
ed at 301,000,000 bushels, and that of 


She—Do you believe in church lot- | winter rye at 941,009,000, This is an 


eries? 
He—Well, 
church. 


increase of 40 per cent. for wheat and 


I was married in a ‘20 per cent. for ry over the season 


of 1914 


